






Courting the Powerful and Rich 



By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



LONDON, Aug. 6 — Soon after he lost his bid 
for reelection, former president Jimmy Carter 
was honored at a charity dinner here. Sitting 
with him at the head table were former British 
prime minister James Callaghan and Agha Hasan 
Abedi, founder of the now defunct, scandal 
wracked Bank of Credit and Commerce Interna- 
tional (BCCI). 

Callaghan said that Carter introduced him to 
Abedi that night in 1981, and the Pakistani bank- 
er immediately offered a large contribution to 



one of Callaghan’s favorite charities, the Cam- 
bridge Commonwealth Trust, which brings stu- 
dents from Britain's former colonies to Cam- 
bridge University. "No doubt that Mr. Abedi was 
a great asset to the trust,” said Callaghan, the 
highest-ranking British political figure to be as- 
sociated with Abedi and BCCI. 

Around the world, BCCI officials made a con- 
scious effort to gain the goodwill of people of in- 
fluence and then, according to investigators, 
used it for their own ends. 

Abedi and his chief assistant, Swaleh Naqvi, 
"created the appearance of respectability by per- 
suading world leaders to appear with them [as 
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they] defrauded . . . thousands of depositors, 
both small and large, who relied on that appear- 
ance of respectability," New York District Attor- 
ney Robert M. Morgenthau said last week as he 
announced fraud and money laundering charges 
against BCCI, Abedi and Naqvi. 

The Price Waterhouse audit report on BCCI 
activities, which led the Bank of England and 
regulators in other countries to shut down the 
bank on July 5, reinforced this notion when it 
noted that Abedi “cultivated people of influence 
particularly in the Middle East.” 

See BCCI, A22, Coll 
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It is a pattern of behavior common 
throughout much of the Middle East 
and South Asia, where businessmen 
and others often cultivate relation- 
ships with powerful figures not so 
much for immediate goals but in the 
belief that these contacts eventually 
will bear fruit. 

In the United States, BCCI re- 
cruited influential Washington law- 
yer Clark M. Clifford in 1978 to rep- 
resent it in banking matters. Former 
Carter administration director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
Bert Lance, was a key contact in 
Georgia a decade ago, and more re- 
cently BCCI forged links with Flori- 
da savings and loan executive David 
Paul, who was known for his wide- 
spread political contacts. 

In London, it is not clear what 
Abedi got for his efforts beyond a 
measure of respectability in the 
closed and stodgy world of London 
high finance for a bank that had its 
roots in the Third World nation of 
Pakistan. 

“I just don't know how they 
wormed their way into the hearts 
and souls of high levels of govern- 
ment the way they did. It seemed 
that over a period of time BCCI had 
pretty good access to the govern- 
ment, the Finance Ministry, the 
Bank of England/’ said a senior offi- 
cial at an American bank here. 

“Maybe they did it just to establish 
themselves in the community. May- 
be they thought it was the normal 
process of getting known in the 
banking community." 

Pakistanis who have known Abedi 
since the start of his banking career 
noted that he has always based his 
business on servicing the needs of 
customers. When he first opened a 
branch of United Bank of Pakistan in 
Karachi, early in his career, they 
said, he sent bank officers out seek- 
ing depositors and he fired them if 
they failed to get them. When he ex- 
panded into the Persian Gulf before 
the sheikhdoms were as rich or pow- 
erful as they are now, he cultivated 
relationships with the rulers to get 
their accounts. Among other things, 
he would bring them back to Paki- 
stan to practice falconry. 

In this country, though, no evi- 



dence has surfaced yet that BCCI re- 
ceived any favors from the officials it 
befriended. Callaghan, the former La- 
bor Party prime minister who was 
made a life peer in 1987 and now is 
known as Lord Callaghan of Cardiff, 
staunchly defended BCCI last year in 
the House of Lords after it was con- 
victed of money laundering in Florida. 

“I don't believe he [Abedi] was an 
evil man," Callaghan said in an inter- 
view Monday. M I felt he was genuinely 
concerned, that he had ideals. I found 
him a man I would honor. 

“A year ago I would have had no 
hesitation of saying that Mr. Abedi 
acted out of altruism. Maybe I was a 
sucker." 

To get close to statesmen such as 
Carter or Callaghan, BCCI offered 
large contributions to favorite chari- 
ties. Carter's charity, Global 2000, 
received more than $8 million from 
Abedi, according to its chief fund- 
raiser James Brasher, with almost all 
the money earmarked for a world- 
wide campaign to eradicate the Guin- 
ea worm, a waterborne parasite that 
is devastating to the health of millions 
in developing nations. 

“Abedi asked us to find a project 
that would have a lot of impact in Pa- 
kistan," said Brasher. The money that 
eventually came from Abedi was only 
a fraction of the estimated $100 mil- 
lion cost of the project worldwide, he 
noted. 

Over the years, Brasher said, Cart- 
er saw Abedi “three or four times" 
and “he came across as a saint. I've 
met a lot of shysters, but this guy 
didn't have an agenda. He came 
across as a warm, caring man." 

While he was uncertain just how 
Carter met Abedi, Brasher said it 
could have been through Saudi finan- 
cier Ghaith Pharaon, who had close 



links to BCCI and was active in philan- 
thropic causes in Georgia. 

In London, Abedi launched the 
Third World Foundation in 1979, giv- 
ing $100,000 prizes each year to such 
luminaries as the former West Ger- 
man chancellor, Willy Brandt, and 
then-president Julius Nyerere of Tan- 
zania. One year, the awards were pre- 
sented by Princess Anne. The founda- 
tion’s launching was attended by 
Jamaican Prime Minister Michael 
Manley, Lord Callaghan and the 
then-general secretary of the com- 
monwealth, Sir S.S. “Sonny" Ram- 
phal. Callaghan was a trustee of the 
foundation. 

BCCI also had links to U.N. Secre- 
tary General Javier Perez de Cuellar. 
U.N. spokesmen have acknowledged 
that BCCI put a Boeing 727 jet at his 
disposal for trips to Haiti and Peru in 
1986 and 1987, but said the secre- 
tary general “never did anything for 
BCCI," according to the Financial 
Times. 

But court documents, Senate testi- 
mony and allegations by former em- 
ployees showed that BCCI and its top 
officers courted other influential peo- 
ple by more insidious means: bribes, 
loans that never were expected to be 
paid back, presents of expensive jew- 
elry and high-priced prostitutes. 

"Abedi worked on the principle that 
every man had his price," said a Paki- 
stani officer at the London branch of a 
Western bank. The officer has ob- 
served firsthand how BCCI operated 
here, in the oil-rich Persian Gulf and 
in Pakistan. 

“The level of entertainment BCCI 
offered to people of wealth and influ- 
ence was extraordinary," the bank of- 
ficer said. “As a result, people in pow- 
er, people who had money, would do 
anything for this bank." 
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For instance, a 1988 memo from 
Senate investigator Jack A. Blum, en- 
tered in the record of last week's For- 
eign Relations subcommittee hearing, 
said BCCI got its license to operate in 
Panama through the intervention of 
former Panamanian strongman Omar 
Torrijos, who, the memo stated, 
“liked good-looking women." Accord- 
ing to the memo, a BCCI official told 
Blum that Torrijos and a bank manag- 
er "had some ‘wonderful times' at the 
bank's expense in London." 

Further, the New York indictment 
of BCCI and its two top officials alleg- 
es that two unnamed senior officials 
of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
were paid a $3 million bribe in ex- 
change for gaining Peruvian deposits 
in BCCI, a charge the Peruvians have 
denied. 

In Britain, two senior Conservative 



members of Parliament and one for- 
mer member listed themselves as 
consultants to BCCI— part of what 
has been described as a global net- 
work of highly placed advisers. 

They are Sir Julian Ridsdale, a for- 
mer defense minister; Julian Amery; 
and former Parliament member Sir 
Frederic Bennett, an honorary direc- 
tor of BCCI in Hong Kong until 1986 
who received $10,000 a year from 
BCCI, according to the Sunday Ob- 
server. Amery declined to tell the Ob- 
server how much he received and 
could not be reached for comment 
here, but he has said he advised the 
bank on international affairs. All three 
political figures listed the affiliation, 
as required by British law, in the Reg- 
ister of Members' Interest. 

There have been no allegations 
here that Lord Callaghan or the three 
senior British Conservative politicians 
helped the bank fend off British regu- 
lators or gain special privileges. 












